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THE DESERTED MINE. 


A TALE OF OLD. 
—-_- 


‘Oh! wild as the accents of lovers’ farewell, 
Are the deeds which they do, and the tales which they tell.” 
—=__—- Byron. 

It was during the time when the feudal system 
reigned amongst our northern neighbours, and the 
dirk and claymore proved more efficient redressers 
of real or imaginary wrong than the slow-paced, 
cold-blooded, though oftentimes not less deadly, 
weapons of the law, that Murdoch Rutherford re- 
sided upon a small patrimonial estate in the south 
of Scotland. He had ever been noticed as a man of 
astern, fierce disposition, apt to take offence at the 
slightest appearance of wrong, and quite as prompt 
to take instant and deadly vengeance upon the offen- 
der. No wonder, with these traits in his character, 
that he was little liked by the peaceable part of his 
neighbours, amongst whom we must rank an English 
gentleman, of the name of Somerton, who inhabited 
a beautiful and picturesque residence in an adjacent 
valley. Still, though Rutherford’s temper was so 
often displeasing to his acquaintances, they, in some 
degree, associated with him, his family being old and 
respectable, and his property, though small, unen- 
cumbered ; two very strong recommendations to the 
worldly-1inded tenants of this transitory scene. 

It chanced that, at the house of a mutual friend, 
some slight cause of altercation had arisen between 
Rutherford and Somerton, which the former endea- 
voured to decide in his accustomed authoritative 
and despotic manner; but his opponent (although 
by no means a quarrelsome man) had more spirit 
than to allow himself to be beaten down by what he 
justly considered boisterous arrogance. The vehe- 
mence of the disputants increased, until Rutherford, 
bsing all command of himself, in the frenzy of pas- 
sion drew forth his dirk, and stabbed the ill-fated 
Somerton to the heart. Swords were immediately 
drawn on all sides, and attempts made to secure the 
murderer; but with the strength of a giant, and the 
desperation of a madman, he fought his way through 
ul opposers, and was quickly lost sight of amidst 
the thick intricacies of the woods which overspread | 
the face of the country. 

The rising beams of the morning sun shone upon 
‘mournful spectacle in the hall which had so lately 
trchanged the pleasures of social intercourse for'| 
tiolence and bloodshed. The blow had been too 
tte, and the unfortunate Somerton had breathed 
his last. Every part of the woods had been searched 
forthe murderer; but in vain. Each avenue lead- 
ing towards his own habitation had been guarded ; 





by his rapidity and exertion. Nevertheless, there still 
remained ties to connect him to the spot from which 
he had fled; for a young and amiable wife there 
clasped an infant daughter to her bosom, and bit- 
terly deplored the effects of passion unrestrained. 
A month passed on, and great were the changes 
which had occurred during its transit. Mrs. Somer- 
ton could not bear to reside a mournful widow in 
that house which had heretofore contained her as a 
happy wife. The furniture, therefore, was disposed 
of; the house shut up; and, accompanied by a fine 
boy of five years old, her only child, she went to re- 
side at a dwelling which had belonged to her pre- 
vious to her marriage, romantically situated on the 
banks of the Tyne, and surrounded with beautiful 
and overhanging woods, through which it afforded 
her frequent comfort and consolation to stray. [n 
one of these rambles, her young and only treasure, 
in the buoyant sportiveness of youth, had wandered 
from her to gather the wild flowers with which the 
mountain’s side was thickly studded, and came run- 
ning almost breathless back, and calling her to 
“ come and look what a pretty baby he had found.” 
With all the haste she could exert the mother fol- 
lowed the steps of her vagrant boy, and with surprise 
discovered a lovely female infant, sleeping upon a 
bed of moss beneath a sheltering oak, wrapped in a 
plain blue cloak, and apparently forsaken by its 
unnatural parent. It required not the solicitation 
of young Edward Somerton “ to take the pretty 
baby home;’’ for the heart of his mother was never 
closed against the appeals of distress, and her natu- 
ral benevolence had been still increased by the sor- 
rows she had suffered. Adversity! thou art indeed 
a bitter draught; yet oft is thine effect upon the 
stubborn heart of man like that of the fierce and 
lurid thunder-storm upon the air, which, when its 
dark clouds have passed away, leaves the atmosphere 
which before was dense and lowering, pure as the 
breath of spring, and cheerful as the sun of the 
morning. 
Years in their ceaseless, silent course, rolled on, 
and the little foundling had gradually passed from 


womanhood ; her beauty had increased with time, 
and the instructions and accomplishments bestowed 





but to it he had not bent his steps: and every clue 
appeared lost, every hope of his apprehension foiled, ' 





there was now an attempt to disguise it by the 
downcast eye, the blushing cheek, the reserved look, 
and faltering speech of conscious love. With these 
feelings, often did they wander along the winding 
banks of Tyne, watching, in wrapt delight, the moon 
tinging its waves with silver, whilst Fancy cast her 
magic halo over their senses, which love alone can 
enjoy, or youth can feel. 

On a lovely evening, towards the end of autumn, 
Edward and Marianne, (for that was the name given 
to her by her self-constituted mother,) had strayed 
toa spot where steep and precipitous rocks, par- 
tially studded with bushes, overhung the stream. 
For some minutes they had stood silently conten:- 
plating the scene before them, when the deep tran- 
quillity was broken by a voice at once wild and 
sweet, which appeared to rise from the very bed of 
the stream immediately beneath their feet :— 

“Ah! where is my baby? the sea fowl hath fled 
From ocean, to rest in its rock-sheltered bed; 

The dove softly slumbers aloft on the tree; 

But where sleeps the dear one,—the lost one from me? 


The moon’s silver beam sleeps in peace upon Tyne, 

Its bosom is tranquil; how anguish’d is mine! 

Its waters glide onwards to rest in the sea,— 

But ne’er shall my lovely one slumber with me!” 
The melancholy strain was at once interrupted 
by a hoarse voice exclaiming,—“ Will you never 
cease your whining about a brat lost by your own 
carelessness ; but must you always be bawling here 
to call the gaugers upon us?” At the same time a 
blow was heard, and immediately after a shriek from 
a female voice, which had scarcely met the ear of 
Edward before he had sprung from the side of his 
fair companion, and, with the speed of a mountain 
deer, dashed amongst the bushes which studded the 
face of the rock, and disappeared in the direction of 
the sound. A few moments brought him to a shely- 
ing beach, where stood an athletic man, apparently 
in the act of repeating the blow which had just 
been heard, whilst the thin, shadowy form of a fe- 
male seemed crouching beneath him in undissembled 
terror. With a sudden spring did Edward seize 


playful childhood to the first dawn of approaching} the uplifted arm of the ruffian, and prevent the 


threatened blow ; and fora single instant did the 
gigantic being whom he grasped appear astonished 


upon her by her kind benefactress had not been | and bewildered ; the next moment the youth was 
scattered on an unthrifty soil ; and at'the same time | extended upon the earth, totally powerless beneath 
that she was “all that youthful poets fancy when | his sinewy opponent. A low whistle was immedi- 
they love,” she had of late imbibed a delicate re- | ately answered by the approach of feet ; the eyes of 
serve, which caused her gradually to retire from the | Edward were bound, his mouth stopped, and he was 
sportive freedoms which her former playmate, Ed. | lifted from the ground and borne along for some dis- 
ward, had heretofore been accustomed to use towards | tance with silence and rapidity, and then again laid 
her. The cold prudence demanded by a rigid and|down; the bandages were removed, and he found 
censorious world was now to take place of child-| himself in a lofty cavern, the sides of which were 
hood’s unrestrained delights; and though it was|composed of coal sparkling like jet beneath a num 

plain that the juvenile affection between the youth| ber of lights, whilst round him stood half-a-dozen 








and maiden had ripened into a still stronger feeling, fierce-looking men, with their eyes fixed upon one 
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who seemed to be their leader, both from the air of 


stern command which he assumed, and the superior 


daring of his demeanour. Ata sign, from this man, 
the others gathered round him, evidently at a loss 
what to do with their prisoner. At length the point 
was decided; a rope which lay in a corner of the 
cave was brought and passed tightly round his body, 
and from thence round a strong wooden beam which 
lay upon the floor, and the leader then quitted the 
cavern, followed by all his associates, leaving the 


captive racked with apprehension for the safety of 


the lovely being whom he had so recently left alone 
and unprotected in the immediate vicinity of such 
desperadoes as his captors. 

It quickly appeared that the apprehensions of the 
fettered Edward were not unfounded, for the ruffian 
associates on quitting the cave commenced a cautious 
search along the beach, and among the rocks and 
bushes that skirted it, to discover whether their cap- 
tive had come to the spot alone, or accompanied by 
those whom they might have cause to dread. 

Though naturally affected in some degree with 
the terrors which all females must be supposed to 
feel upon a similar occasion, the youthful heroine 
of our tale had still sufficient presence of mind to 
conceal herself among the clustering heather, when 
she heard the approaching footsteps and smothered 
voices of the searchers; yet scarcely could she for- 
bear uttering a shriek of terror when the foot of the 
gigantic leader of the brigands pressed the heather 
so near to her that she might well fear the next step 
would be placed upon her body. However, just ere 
the apprehended discovery occurred, some passing 
thought directed his devious steps in a different 
direction, and the trembler heard the gradually 
retreating tread die away in the distance, till all 
seemed as quiet as the spangled sky which shone 
above her. Silently did she then arise from her 
concealment, but had scarcely risen when a hand 
grasped her shoulder, and a voice whispered in her 
ear,—* What dost thou here amidst scenes of dan- 
ger, fit only for the wretched? Why so far distant 
from the relatives who doubtless cherish and regard 
thee? Who are thy parents?) Where is thy home ?” 
The startled maiden gazed upon the speaker, who 
thus appeared to rise from the earth itself, in asto- 
nishment, though all fear forsook her when the 
light of the cloudless moon displayed in the features 
seen, not the fierce aspect of an assassin or plunderer, 
but the countenance of a pallid and emaciated 
female, whose dejection had evidently been the effect 
of long and continued misery. “ Whoever you may 
be,” replied the maiden, “ you certainly must have 
known misfortunes greater than my own; yet might 
mine have been as great as yours but for the kind 
friend whom a merciful Providence guided to my 
relief. She is the parent of the youth who, a short 
time since, left my side, called by the shriek of a 
female, which sounded from the river's brink. He 
may have fallen into evil hands: if you know what 
so long detains him, or if any danger threatens him, 
oh! hasten to preserve him! and that parent will 
rank you as another child, and treat you as she has 
the poor orphan who now speaks to you.”—“ What 
is the name of her who still scruples not to doa 
good action? Where does she live whom virtue has 
not quite forsaken in a world like this?” said the 
stranger in a voice evidently tinctured with insanity. 
Though terrified at the sudden vehemence of the 
questioner, the gentle girl summoned sufficient 
confidence to reply with calmness:.—“ My kind 





protectress lives in the house the chimneys of which 
may be seen above those trees, beneath one of 
which she found me when a forsaken infant, and 
has ever since been as a mother to me.” Suddenly, 
with a wild scream, the female folded Marianne in 
_her arms, and as she pressed her with frantic vehe- 
!mence to her breast, sobbed forth—‘ I am your 
mother—your real mother!” 


The mind of the affrighted maiden could bear no 
| more ; supposing herself in the clasp of some wretched 
;mad-woman, her senses gave way before her fears, 
and she sunk, fainting, in the relaxing arms of her 
who had indeed spoken the truth, and was her 
mother, 

With a strength which nothing but insanity could 
give to a frame so fragile, did that mother bear her 
insensible child to the doors of Mrs. Sommerton. 
In vain did the servants attempt to oppose her pas- 
sage until she had laid her lovely burden upon a 
sofa, where sat that lady, who was not a little sur- 
prised to see her adopted daughter placed there by 
so extraordinary an assistant; yet did she not utter 
an inquiry until by prompt and effectual remedies 
the fainting maid unclosed her eyes, when a sudden 
light seemed to flash across her mind, and she 
shricked— Where is my son?” The stranger had 
sunk upon a chair, and sat hanging down her head, 
as if her recent exertions had deprived her of the 
power of motion, or perception, until these words 
struck upon her ear; she then sprung to her feet, 
and wildly cried—* Your son is in a den of mur. 
derers! Fly! Alarm the neighbourhood, and save 
him! Yes, all shall perish rather than she shall 
lose her child who fostered mine !”” 

Alihough both words and demeanour appeared 
those of a maniac, a mother’s feelings are soon 
aroused when her fears are awakened for her off- 
spring, and Mrs. Sommerton hesitated not to take 
the warning to attempt to preserve her son. A troop 
of military, quartered near, were speedily assembled, 
and the stranger, accompanied by the anxious mo- 
ther and her now recovered charge, (whom no per- 
suasion could induce to remain behind,) led the way 
to the seerct cavern, where all was as still as if the 
silence of night had never there been broken by 
outrage, and the soldiers, lighted by torches which 
they had previously prepared, entered with cautious 
steps. Their female guide led them through the 
labyrinthine arches with quickness and precision, 
until they discovered the fettered Edward, unharmed 
as when his captors left him, who, it was found, 
had not since returned. Their guide now strongly 
urged them to retire with their released captive, 
but the officer who had long been endeavouring 
to discover the secret haunt of the ruffians, by 
whom numberiess and daring depredations had 
been committed in the country, insisted upon re- 
maining and attempting either to secure or ex- 
terminate those whom he had every reason to 
suppose the depredators; at the same time it was 
deemed highly hazardous for the two females to 
attempt to regain their home unguarded ; they were, 
therefore, safely secreted in the innermost cave, 
whilst the soldiery, concealing themselves in the 
countless recesses around, silently and in darkness 
awaited the return of the absent brigands. Nor had 
they long to wait before approaching lights illu. 
minated the sparry arches, and Rutherford (for he 
was the desperate leader) was seen approaching at 
the head of his lawless band, A dozen muskets 











were immediately levelled at his breast, and he was 
commanded to yield himself a prisoner and account 
for his actions before the bar of his country; but 
with his usual dauntless spirit, he threw himself, 
regardless of odds, upon his assailants, calling upon 
his followers to fight and conquer like men, or yield 
and die like dogs. The fatal bullets of the soldiers 
took their destined course, and the determined 
tuffian fell; but he fell not alone: his wretched 
wife had rushed forward in the vain hope of shield, 
ing him from the threatened volley, and had re. 
ceived a ball which caused her to fall bleeding upon 
the breast of her husband. The remainder of the 
daring gang fought on in desperation until not one 
was left alive, and several of the military shared 
their fate. 

The work of justice was completed, and her agents 
were upon the point of leaving the cavern when a 
low groan reached their ears, and on examining the 
place from whence it seemed to proceed, the hapless 
maniac was discovered still alive clinging to the 
bosom of her lifeless husband, from which, though 
faint with loss of blood, she was with difficulty 
separated. With the utmost care she was then 
borne to the dwelling of Mrs. Sommerton, where 
her wound was dressed and reviving cordials admi- 
nistered, although it seemed evident that the vital 
spark must shortly forsake its carthly tenement. 
Amidst the ravings of insanity her weeping daughter 
appeared the only being who could calm her spirits, 
and to her, at disjointed intervals, did the dying 
woman disclose the particulars of her mournfal his. 
tory. 

After the flight of Rutherford, he had found 
means to let his forlorn wife know that he had met 
with concealment amongst a band of men, half 
smugglers, half robbers, in the caverns near the 
Tyne, which were the remains of a long-forsaken 
coal-mine, and he appointed to meet her at a certain 
time in the woods near the house of Mrs. Sommer- 
ton. hither she had repaired, but, through igno- 
rance of the road, had got lost amidst the tangled 
pathways. Long did she wander, until, at a great 
distance, she discerned a man moving amongst the 
trees, whom she rightly conceived to be her hus- 
band, when her strength being almost exhausted, 
and despairing of overtaking him with her infant 
in her arms, she la‘d her sleeping treasure upon 8 
mossy bank, and fled forward with the utmost speed 
she could exert; but in despite of almost super- 
natural efforts it was some time before she could 
render herself heard by the object of her pursuit, 
and when he, at length, perceived and hastened to 
her, she sunk fainting and utterly overpowered into 
his arms, and it was during this period that Mrs. 
Sommerton had discovered and taken away the 
apparently forsaken infant. To attempt to describe 
the bereaved mother’s distress, at the loss of her 
child, would be a fruitless task. Suffice it to say, 
that from that time her reason became unsettled, 
and she wandered amongst the recesses of the 
caverns where her husband dwelt, continually 
raving about her lost infant, and frequently severely 
corrected by that ferocious man, -whose lawless 
habits and associates had rendered still more 
brutal a disposition naturally fierce and ruthless. 
But all her sorrows were now happily at an end. 
Reason once more resumed her throne, as the flicker- 
ing lamp of life decayed. Blessing all around her, 
and leaning her head upon the bosom of her weep- 
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ing daughter, her spirit passed away, and she slept 
in peace. 

Gradually did the revolving wheels of time soften 
in the minds of the survivors the harrowing parti- 
culars of the foregoing narrative. Yet oft did the 
lovely Marianne, leaning upon the arm of her affec- 
tiunate husband, Edward Sommerton, lead their 
sportive children to the grave of their unhappy 
grandmother; and after recounting some parts of 
her mournful history, warn them to restrain those 
violent and dangerous passions, which had been the 
cause of inflicting such misery on her who slept 
below. G. W. 


Bdge-hill, Sept. 28, 1830, 











THE TRAVELLER. 
LETTERS OF A TRAVELLER. 


(Continued from page 71.) 
<= 
INDIA. 

Dear C.—Looking back over the immense space we 
had traversed, we appeared now (in the Bay of Bengal) 
to be within a span of our destination; but the N. E. 
monsoon blew with such obstinacy, as led one to think 
it had alee become a * civil servant’? of the Honourable 
Company, and was doing its utmost to preserve the dar- 
ling monopoly against the impertinent encroachments of 
free trade. We were, you must know, the very first of 
the family of Paul Pry who had dared to look for game 
in these preserves, and it really did seem as though this 
relentless wind knew us to be a race of intruders. The 
perseverance, however, forwhich weare remarkable, availed 
us against the enemy, and by dint of dodging and tacking 
in our usual way we crept to an anchorage in Sauger 
Roads, and there took off our hats in that well-behaved 
manner which our father taught us, and said, ** We hope 
we don’t intrude.” 

Our modest fears on that head were soon removed; for 
the anchor was scarcely down when we were surrounded 
with sable visitors, who were very cordial in their recep. 
tion, and particularly respectful in their ** salaam."” Have 
you ever scen a thousand or so of ants collected on the 
dead body of a blue-bottle fly ? how they caper and dance 
over their comparative mountain, in seeming ecstasy, with 
the discovery of so rich a prize. If you have, you have 
before you an image of an 800.ton ship just arrived from 
England, beset and beswarmed with a host of petty ven- 
ders of the various produce of the East, who make their 
way, fore and aft, to the cabin and the cabouse, jabbering 
and chattering like so many wild monkeys, extolling their 
own wares and abusing their neighbours’, much in .the 
amiable spirit of the brethren of Rag Fair. 

In phlegmatic England you know nothing of the power 
of the passions over the form and features; the tempera- 
ment of a Frenchman being more vivacious, exhibits it 
alittle, but you must come here to see it in its full force. 
The expressions of hatred and revenge on the face of a 
Hindoo, or rather on his whole frame, are absolutely ter- 
tific; and nothing calls them forth so easily as to thwart 
his avarice. A dispute about the hundredth part of a 
tupee sets him in a blazes but, strange as it may seem, 
although their looks and gestures have all that fierceness 
and vehemence which in England we should consider as 
appertaining only to a state of madness, the Hindoo sel- 
dom proceeds to personal attack. Their language is fer- 
tile in concise and reproachful epithets, and these they 
shower at each other with a volubility and energy com- 
pared to which those of the most accomplished Billings- 
gate fishwife are tame and ridiculous. They do occasions 
ally, when highly exasperated, use knives for purposes 
hot strictly legitimate, or coming within the intentions of 
the Sheffield cutlers; but I never knew a Hindoo settle 
8 dispute in the English way, by an appeal, not to the 
twelve, but to the five judges. 





it at least with which a stranger first comes in contact. 
In Calcutte, and the neighbourhood they are less in a state 
of nature, but they benefit nothing (the lower orders I 
mean) by that civilization which Kuropean manners and 
habits in some measure force upon them; it only brings 
out more prominently two qualities which form the basis 
of their character—craftiness and servility. For my own 
part, I ascribe the degradation of this people in the scale 
of nations entirely to the want of plebeian virtues, if I may 
so call them—virtues to which our own country owes her 
proud pre-eminence. They are slaves because they are 
treacherous, and treacherous because they are slaves. I 
knew a gentleman who had made six voyages to India, and 
the same servant always attended him at Calcutta; the 
man gave every proof that his confiding master could 
desire of fidelity and attachment: ‘ Saheb,” he would say, 
** no believe Hindoo man, he very hard man, great rogue, 
he take dustooree (an extortionate commission) for every 
thing, Saheb's meat, egg, butter, all thing. Dobbiewallak 
(washerman) palkee-bearer, all man pay he dustooree—one, 
two, threerupce. Suppose Saheb’s servant buy meat, egg, 
butter, he get all very cheap. Englishman very good man, 
honest man, like one child, he no understand cheat.” In 
this way the fellow wound himself into my friend’s confi- 
dence, and gained it so completely that he quarrelled with 
an old shipmate for doubting his servant’s honesty. Pre- 
sently, however, ** the miracle,” as we called him, dis- 
appeared, and with him a bag of rupees, from my credu- 
lous friend’s writing-desk ; and very soon afterwards nu- 
merous petty larcenies came to light, exhibiting a combi- 
nation of artful address and base ingratitude. My friend 
was, from that time, silent with respect to the integrity of 
the Hindoo. 

*¢ Well, and how much higher than them,” I hear you 
say, ** would you exalt other countries in honesty; our 
own for instance?” I don’t know ;—a day’s perambulation 
through the Courts is very apt to humble one’s national 
pride :—but the Hindoo rogue is a rogue without one re- 
deeming quality, which I would fain think is not the case 
with the English one. The former exhibit none of that 
courage and boldness which, even in a bad cause, excite 
some kind of admiration ; none of that honour, question- 
able and spurious as it is, which here exists ‘* amongst 
thieves.” With the Hindoo of the lower grade of whom 
I am still speaking-reformation has nothing to work 
upon, for the principles of honour had never any seat in 
his breast ; he is entangled in the meshes of villany from 
his very birth, and the art of cheating, in all its branches, 
is the first of his studies. 

In my next I shall give you an account of our progress 
after leaving the vessel.—Yours, L. 


THE PHILANTHROPIST. 








COLONY OF NEGROES. 
—<=_>_— 
We trust we need offer no apology for copying the fol- 
lowing article from the Mercury. The importance of the 
subject will, we are convinced, render the repetition ac- 
ceptable to the great majority of our readers. 


‘We are solicitous to call the public attention toa letter 
in another part of our paper on the important subject of 
the tree colony of blacks now located, as the Americans 
say, in Liberia. The letter is from a gentleman deputed 
by the American Colonization eg and is addressed to 
a very respectable friend residing in Liverpool. 
Agency House, Cape Messurada, 
Western Coast ef Africa, Dec. 20, 1829. 

My Dear Sirn,— I embrace the few moments at com- 
mand to inform you of my arrival on this coast, in the em- 
ploy of the Americar. Colonization Society. I have now been 
here only six weeks, and consequently am not prepared to 
offer much about the situation of the country, or the man- 
ners and customs of the aborigines. Several natives have 
called to see me as being a new comer, many of whom asto- 
nished me by the ease with which they read and write Arabic. 
Every foreigner with whom I have conversed about the loea- 








Such are the ** canaille” of Hindostan, or that part of tion of the colony, tells me that it is much to be preferred to 


Sierra Leone, from which it is distant only 300 miles. 

We live under a republican form of government, all the 
officers, but the agent or governor, being chosen by the colo- 
nists. The agent is appointed by the society. We have four 
towns laid out and under cultivation, and the number of 
colonists ana re-captured Africans amounts to nearly 2000, 
| The difference between the latter and the natives is very 
striking, though they are all Africans also. 

You are aware, doubtless, that the American Colonization 
Society obtained possession of this territory, about twelve 
years since, by purchase from the natives. We have pene- 
trated about 150 miles into the interior, but our most distant 
settlement does not extend more than forty miles up the 
noble river ef St. Paul's. That settlement is about five day’s 
journey from the celebrated King Boatswain's dominions, 
who is the Napoleon of these wilds. He has sway over forty- 
four villages, besides exacting tribute from innumerable petty 
kings in his and our vicinity. His name is a terror all along 
this coast. Ile does not approve of our being settled on this 
cape; but he has never manifested any hostility to the colony. 
Several of our people reside in his territory as traders. He'is 
deeply engaged in the slave trade. He is described as an un- 
commonly large man, and has the name ef boatswain, from 
having served on board of an Euglish man-of-war in his 
younger days, He holds a market in his town every day, and 
all articles brought in for sale are first inspected by him. He 
constitutes himself sole judge and arbitrator in all differences 
among his people. He has about 2000 warriors constantly in 
his chief town, which ts a stockaded one. One of his head 
men, whom I saw a few days since, and who was dressed like 
our people, told me that I had buta poor idea of the king's 
town, and that our bustle and trade were nothing compared 
toit. This man spoke good English, and came to the colony 
on account of a suit with one of our colonists. 1 could hardly 
believe that he was a native at first, and only was certain by 
making the inquiry, which he politely answered in the affir- 
mative. I shall embrace every opportunity to address you. 
As there are upwards of 50 sail out of Liverpool on the coast, 
you may expect to hear from me at least twice a year, as long 
as my life isspared. I have not had the fever of the coast yet, 
to which all new comers are liable. We are about setting up 
a printing establishment for the publication of a small news- 
paper, some numbers of whieh you may depend upon seeing. 
I shouldlike much to penetrate into the interior, and nothing 
is wanting but means. I am confident that one may travel 
easily, by making presents to the different kings, from here 
even to Timbuctoo, There isa talk of establishing a factory 
in the interior; but it may all end in talk. We have two 
rivers and one creek emptying in our harbour, viz. Messurada, 
St. Paul’s, and Stockton Creek, The Messurada is very crooked, 
and does not extend far into the interior; but the St. Paul’s 
isa noble river, running about west, and, as far as our colo- 
nists have gone, is described to me as a very fine river, having 
its source at some place in the interior, It is quite deep and 
broad. I shall try to draw some sort of a plan of our settle- 
ment, and forward it to you. Our people have made a pleasing 
progress, since their sojourn in this land, in every thing; and 
one can hardly believe that they are the men who were bowed 
down under every oppression in the United States. I should 
like to penetrate into the interior under the patronage of the 
African Association very much. | believe that aman of colour 
would succeed in many respects better than a European. He 
would stand the climate much better: he would be considered 
more in the light of a brother by the native kings. I wish you 
to write to Thomas Pringle on the subject. I intend to return 
in about eighteen months to the United States on a visit. 
Please to present my respects to Mr. Cropper, and Inform 
him that the slave trade is still carried on to an alarming ex- 
tent, even within forty-four miles of our territory at Cape 
Mount. There are many veséels engaged still in this nefurt- 
ous traffic, and I am sorry to say that many of them are Ame 
rican, under Spanish and Portuguese flags. We hear from 
Sierra Leone once ina while. The state of affairs there, I be- 
lieve, is not very pleasant, on account of the partiality which 
the present Governor shows to the Europeans over colonists. 
I hope the African Association do not begin to grow wearied 
in their labours. They ought never to pause while the foot- 
steps of a slave pollute any soil under the management and 
protection of Britain. Yours, ae. 

Mr. R. Dickinson. JOHN B. RUSSWURM. 
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INVIFATION TO A REDBREAST, 
LONG AN ANNUAL VISITANT. 
—_ - 

The chilly breeze courting, 
The Dahlias unclose, 

And the holyoaks flaunting, 
Take place of the rose; 

The leaves are fast falling, 
The faded and sere, 

And the tempest loud yelling, 
Tells winter is near; 

Yet comes not blithe Robin, 
The wooed and carest, 

At the door friendly hopping, 
Familiar guest! 


And where art thou, dear one, 
What keeps thee away, 

Now that summer is gone, 
And the bawberries gay, 

Thy favourite banquet, 
Gleam bright to the sun, 

And the dog-star long set, 
And her mantle put on, 

Pale Autumn fond woos thee 
Her sadness to cheer; 

And why, sweetest Robin, 
Why com'st thou not here? 


Lang syne 1 have hailed thee, 
And loved thee, lang syne, 

And thy song was, to me, 
All, but divine!— 

For still as I listened 
Her form would appear, 

Whose eye oft has glistened 
Thy descant to hear :— 

A form now of light, 
To brighter worlds fled ; 

A form of delight, 
Now—shrouded and dead ! 


Dear Robin, beloved one ! 
Wend hither thy way; 
Speed, speed and return, 
With thy carol so gay; 
And the summer tribe fled, 
A gossamer train, 
To far distant lands sped, 
Haste hither and reign, 
Reign as thou'rt wont, Robin, 
“ Time honoured guest ;” 
In this heart wildly throbbing, 
Its chosen confest. 
Liverpool. 








LIVERPOOL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


(Written and sung by Mr. Joun Snaw, the Walton Laureat, at 


the late Dinner of the Liverpool Agricultural Society.) 
—>_- 
What a mort of fine foke are come here, 
To give away meddles and cups; 
I think agricultural cheer 
Will make every man tek his drops. 
You'll excuse Zekil Homespun to-day, 
For he’s got an official appointment; 
Though he'd twenty-six claims in, they say, 
He in all but one met disappointment. 
Tol de rol de rol, &c. 








I put in a claim for some marlin, 
But foke sed I'd spread it too thin; 
For a water-bank then J gave warnin, 
But th’ tide cum and swept it aw in. 
I planted sum wick wood for growin, 
But nature each effort has crost; 
When it should ha been ready for shewin, 
We found it wor haw kill'd ith’ frost. 
Tol de rol, &c. 


I next tried to Overfiow land, 
By stopping a brook at the top, 
But I soon geet it cover’d wi sand, 
Which epoilt haw my last year’s crop; 
I then thought the premium for draining 
Would now be opportunely put in; 
But whilst I each effort was straining, 
Egad, al] my drains tumbled in. 
Tol de rol, &c. 


Now, if draining a merit possess, 
{ think doctors should put in a claim, 
For they all of them drain more or less, 
Whilst your purse it can open a vein; 
*Till the lawyer steps in—swears he quacks you, 
Puffs and starts like a squib or sky-rocket, 
And if you'll allow him to tax you, 
He'll drain till there's nought in your pocket. 
Tol de rol, &c. 


I next kept my horses ith’ stable, 

And fed them on grooning and swipes; 
They eat clover and fitches, while able, 

But two out of three died oth’ gripes. 
Disappointed on’th farm and in feeding, 

Yet a medal I'st get, without fear; 
For are Nell’s bin so main fond a breedin, 

Hoo’s brought me a child once a year. 

Tol de rol, &c. 


When my house, fill'd wi’ bearns by my spouse, 
I found that my rent was too big, 
Nell advis’d me to bring some milk cows, 
But I thought that I'd bring a fat pig. 
I'd a stallion, but he geet a fall, 
And I found 'th’ cattle-market so full, 
That I fail’d heart in showing them all, 
When I clapt eyes on Rodgerson’s bull. 
Tol de ro), &c. 


The implements brought us this day 
Are chiefly for th’ tenants intended; 
But let landlords forgive what I say, 
I’ve a tool, if they'll use it right-handed, 
‘Twill make farmers more blest and content, 
*Tis a neat silver pen wi’ some ink; 
'T will reduce all our lund ten per cent— 
We'st be ten times more happy I think. 
Tol de rol, &c. 


Though I’ve got no prize at this meeting, 

I rejoice with each soul that has won; 
May the sunshine of hope send its greeting 

To prosper the work thus begun; 
May rich blessings its founders attend, 

Deck their homes with sweet peace and content; 
May tenant in landlord find friend, 

And landlord in tenant find rent. 

Tol de rol, &c. 


Now the Greeks had a horse call’d Pegasus, 
It’s a breed that has rather gone bye ; 
‘Tis a shame if the antients surpass us, 
I'll show one next year just to try, 
*Twas a beast that could mount on the wing, 
T’st pass railroads and steam very soon, 
Aud the next year who knows but I’st sing 
At a meeting that’s held in the moon. 
Tol de rol, &c. 


Liverpool, Oct. 14, 1830. 











FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
——- 
BY F. BAYLEY. 





A Sovercign proved, beyond all doubt, 
—In spite of Fortune's drillings— 
To be in value far below 
The sum of twenty shillings. 


Poor fallen Charles, we pity him, 
And own his fate is sore ; 

The X that stood behind his name 
Is placed, alas! before. 


And those who call him Charles the X, 
Have learnt to look askance, 

And now address him by the name 
Of X-King Charles of France. 


Bat to our tale—The King got sick, 
His cheeks were pale as amber, 

The wits of Paris, saw, and sa‘d 
That he should keep his Chamber. 


The mob grew wise, the bakers vow'd 
If things continued so, 

That he would seon be needing bread, 
While they were kneading dough. 


The butchers would not bear the ills 
That they were made to feel, 

Th’ uncommon ca/f should be deposed, 
To save the common weal. 


Coblers saw things at their last stretch, 
Shoes could not well be more, 

And swore upon their soles that aw/ 
Oppression was a bore. 


The book-keepers declared the King, 
(How infamous a scoff!) 

Had been too long upon their books, 
’Twas time to post him off. 


They even said his bills had reached 
So tearful an amount, 

That’twould be well to set him down 
Upon his last account. 


The tallow-chandlers thought all power 
When once abused should cease; 

Charles, dipt in sorrow's mould, might make 
A Monarch fit for Greece! 


The barbers, too, were all astir, 
And lathering up and down; 

For first they polled the people's heads, 
And then they shaved their Crown. 


The actors said, the Ministers 
Were playing some sad farce ; 

The braziers wondered where the King 
Acquired all his brass. 


And se, indeed, we mustallow 
His acts were rather bold; 

But then he thought that men were made 
To doas they were told. 


Therefore we censure much the men 
Who made, as you have heard, 

Bon-mots upon their King, while none 
Would give him a goed word. 


METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 
(From the Liverpool Courier.) 








Barometer | Extreme Thermo-| Extreme] State of Remarks 
at during | meter 8 |Heat du- in at 
Noon. Night. Morning.|ring Day.| at Noon. Noon. 
Oct. | 
13 |30 29] 48 O' 49 O} 56 O| S.E. [Cloudy. 
14 [30 25] 46 0:49 O|] 55 O| S.E. |Fair. 
15 {30 14] 41 O 44 0} 55 O| S.E. /Fair. 
16 {30 19| 39 O 41 O; 53 O| S.E. |Fair. 
17 | 30 20; 40 O 43 0} 53 O} S. Fair. 
18 {30 12/41 O 45 O| 55 O| S.S.E. |Fair. 
19 129 75|}46 O 51 Oj 59 O| SS.E. (Fair. 














19th, Seven, a.m. rain; five, p.m. rain. 
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SCIENTIFIC NOTICES. 








LECTURES 
ON MEDICAL AND PHYSIOLOGICAL ANATOMY, 
a8 APPLICABLE TO THE ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
Delivered at the Mechanics’ School of Arts, Liverpool, 
BY MR. ROGERSON, SURGEON. 





(Continued from our last.) 


Let us return from this trifle to the consideration of 
human muscles, and proceed to put these animal levers 
in practice ; let us see their peculiar modes of action 
as resulting from the contraction of the muscles, 
which is the moving power, and in examining them 
you will readily find a superiority over the mecha- 
nism of art, objects attained by the greatest sim- 
plicity, and some which can only be imitated in 
compound machines by multiplying the different 
pieces of the machine, and making complex the 
mechanism, perhaps losing also in power, and, at all 
events, increasing the friction, and making the machine 
capable of enduring a shorter time. 

In animal mechanism the lever of the same part, or of 
the same order, is far from always remaining the same ; 
it is often varied and changed with the many degrees of 
obliquity in the muscle, and with every change in the 
centre of motion. The parts in the living body where 
nature has placed the different lever powers are fre- 
quently moveable of themselves, and have their mo- 
tions subject to the will. Attached, too, to the same part, 
are also other and different ranges of muscles or levers, 
so that the action of one set of muscular levers will 
necessarily alter the position of the bones or weights by 
moving them, and thus give another degree or kind of 
lever for the other range of muscles, Let us illustrate 
these positions. The muscles between the ribs, for ex- 
ample, consist of two orders, with fibres, differently dis- 
posed; the muscles of one part are straight in their course, 
vhich is only short, for both layers are generally ob- 
lique, decussating each other like the letter X; those 
ofthe other are oblique. It is principally by the agency 
of these muscles that we breathe; they assist in the 
functions of respiration ; in this manner their contractile 
action elevates the ribs, which are so hung that the lower 
portion of one rib will somewhat ride over the other, and 
the action of dilatation, or the lengthening power, re- 
stores them to their first position—thus continually alter- 
ing the form of the chest, alternately enlarging and di- 
ninishing its transversal and downward diameters. Jf 
these muscles he attached to ribs that are parallel and at 
tight angles to the vertebral column, those that follow 
the direct course will act by equal levers upon each rib, 
ind make them approximate, through the middle space, 
vith the same velocity ; but those that observe an oblique 
course will act by different levers upon each, and make 
tem approach with different velocities. Let us eluci- 
date this by a geometrical figure. 

Fie. 2. 
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Let us suppose the lines A B and C D to be parallel 
ths, equally moveable at their extremities, joining the 
ck bone, which in the figure will be represented by A 
dC: let D B and DE be two muscles, the one ob- 
“tving a direct course, and the other an oblique one. 
the levers of D B will therefore be A B and C D, which, 
‘um AC being parallel to D B, must, of course, be 
‘qual to each other ; but the levers of D E will be C F 








aud AG, which being levers of different lengths, the 
muscle must act with different forces on different ribs, 
making C D, on which it acts, by the longest lever 
approaching faster to A B than AB to CD, There 
are, however, but few muscular fibres which run in 
astraight line between the ribs, for this would be in- 
compatible with the nature of the office allotted to them, 
which is to approximate the ribs to each other so as to 
expand the chest in inspiration. This will be directly 
made obvious to you by aslightdiagram. Suppose these 
two curved lines two ribs: if the whole muscle run di- 
rectly across in a perpendicular direction, thus forming 
the best lever for force; but if this muscle had to con. 
tract or shorten two-thirds of its length, which is all it 
can accomplish in the narrow space between the ribs, it 
would not approximate to the ribs, which it ought to do, 
but would leave them separated by a space equal to one- 
third. Instead of this straight direction, suppose the 
muscles run, as they really do, obliquely and across each 
other, as C D and E D, by contracting one-third of their 
length, they would close the intervening space, and 
closely approximate the ribs. In this manner they 
would perfectly accomplish their object, and expand the 
chest, losing some little of their force by the substitution 
of velocity. 

This sufficiently demonstrates the consequence of the 
obliquity of muscular fibre ; let us therefore pass to the 
examination of a change in the centre of motion, and 
its effect on the animal lever. In the human body there 
are many bones connected by large surfaces, as the joint 
of the knee ; and these parts are mobile, and here the 
centre of motion frequently shifts from one part of its 
broad surface to another, without the slightest inconve- 
nience ; every thing, every part is immediately adapted 
for the performance of its proper office, and motion is 
readily effected without the least confusion, and without 
even an air of hesitation; performed, too, with such 
rapidity and facility, that, from habit, we are scarcely 
aware of it, scarcely sensible of it. {[t is otherwise in 
the lever of artificial mechanism ; it possesses not this 
voluntary power of removing the centre of motion at 
pleasure, and in a thousand ways, and making this re- 
moved centre of motion accord with the centre of gra- 
vity. The common weighing beam, for instance, is a 
parallel lever, that is, a lever with a moving centre of 
motion or fulerum. The axis or pivot of a weighing 
beam is sharpened below, wedge-like, that its centre 
may be nicely determined, and, in a delicate balance, 
the axis, almost as fine as a razor’s edge, rests on some 
hard, smooth, nicely-fitted surface of support. This fine 
edge of the axis, which is the centre of motion, should 
pass through the centre of gravity, that is, the centre of 
gravity should be immediately under the centre of mo- 
tion ; for if the centre of gravity were itself the centre 
of motion, the beam would rest indifferently in any 
position; and if it were placed above the centre of mo- 
tion, the least disturbance would cause an upsetting of 
the beam, and it could never recover again of itself. Here, 
then, the centre of motion is obliged to be placed in a 
certain situation, where it must eternally remain. If it 
remove one decimal of an inch above, below, or sideway, 
it is wrong; it is at variance with the centre of gravity : 
and in other levers, if we vary these centres, we go 
wrong, we lose the kind of force, or at least accept a 
substitute: not so in animal mechanism,—it can change 
the centre of motion belonging to its levers, and make 
it accord also with the centre of gravity. Here is a ma- 
nifest superiority, and living nature is the best mecha- 
nic; here is a lesson for the philosopher, and a model 
for the mechanic; ere is food for the contemplation 
of the one, and a machine for the imitation of the other, 
“ What nonsense,” cries a Solomon of this town, “ to show 
and teach mechanics anatomy!” “ What machines, I 
wonder,” cries another modern Solomon, equally as sage, 
“can any one find in the human body !” and concluding 
this wise and profound remark with a most powerful 
sublime backset, “ A little learning is a dangerous thing.” 





this Pierian spring; for his remark shows the pro 
fundity of his knowledge and the depths of his philo 
sophy, whick could only be equalled by the superficial 
learning and philosophy of the rhymster who penned 
the above senseless sentence and quotation, which I 
trust to see ranked with some of the old proverbs equally 
as good, and sersible, and appropriate: thus, “ A little 
learning is a dangerous thing ;” “ Never a barrel the 
better herring.” —Pope, the author of the Essay on Man, 
however harmonious his poetry, for he tells us that when 
a child “he lisp’d in numbers, for the numbers came,” 
was a miserable, ignorant philosopher; and when ae- 
cused of the evil tendency of some of the expressions in 
that essay, pleaded, in mitigation, that he was not aware 
that his language would lead to any such conclusion ; it 
appearing that the sense and philosophy were furnished 
by Lord Bolingbroke, and the rhyme and jingle by 
Pope, whose only object was the attainment of smooth 
musical lines, with every couple or trio of them termi 
nating with some rhyming sounds, or rattling repeating 
jingles. The author, then, and quoters, are nearly on a 
| par.—The sources of knowledge all flow into the great 
ocean of science, thus contributing, by union, to the 
grandeur and perfection of the whole ;—and where can 
there be a more perfect machine than the human body? 
and where can there be found models of mechanism so 
ingenious, so perfect, and so admirable as in animal 
bodies? That modification of the steam-engine in- 
vented by Mr. Gurney of London, for propelling car- 
riages on common roads, was conceived by him from 
having studied the circulation of the blood ; and it was 
from observing the manner in which nature prevents the 
diffusion of light in the globe of the eye, that Euler was 
led to the improvement of his astronomical telescopes. 
Let, then the mechanic follow and imitate their 
laws, and let him quench at this stream of knowledge 
the laudable curiosity of knowing how wonderfully, 
curiously, and fearfully we are made. But against these 
institutions the puny shafts of ridicule are now unavail. 
ing, and the hackneyed quotation of “ A little learning” 
it is found can only be appropriately applied to the utterer 
of it, who, blinded by his selfish vanity, cannot perceive 
what is obvious to others, the narrow extent of his own 
possession of it. The enemies of these institutions are 
fast declining, for they have seen knowledge partially 
diffused, and truth undisguised ; and truth and know 
ledge possess a power which poets have well represented 
by symbols: like the aegis of Minerva, or the spear of 
Ithuriel, they have the power, not only of protecting and 
maintaining what is right, but of revealing, abashing, and 
appalling what is wrong. To return to our proposition 
of animal machinery frequently removing the centre of 
motion ;—thus in the knee joint, which is formed by the 
bone of the thigh and the leg, the centre of motion ad- 
vances to the front during its extension, and to its back 
during its flexion or bending; whence also the muscles 
engaged in contracting lose often part of their contractile 
power and lever, while the muscles, whose actions are 
opposed to the contracting ones, gain, at the same time, 
an increase of both, by which contrivance the latter are 
enabled to act with greater force and velocity in restoring 
the parts to their former situation. In general the 
centre of motion is observed to approach that aspect to 
which the bone is moving at the time; and what is wor- 
thy of our attention, as the bone moves, so moves the 
centre of motion ; and asit advances, the muscles recede 
to increase their force, as may be readily seen by ob- 
serving the vigorous flexions of the elbow and knee 
joints. In short, we may deduce this general mathema. 
tical law of muscular motion, “ That in all bones moving 
on a centre or axis of motion, and the muscular attach- 
ments in a circumference, the muscles, in changing the 
relative situation of any two bones, must, at the same 
time, be changing the direction of their own action, and 
varying their lever.” 











(To be continued.) 


Doubtless the learned utterer had drunk very deep of 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE NATURALISTS OF GER- 
MANY, AT HAMBURGH. 


= 

This association originated with Dr. Oken, editor of the 
Isis, an esteemed scientific journal, formerly professor of 
Natural Philosophy at the University of Jena, and now 
Privy Councillor to the Grand Duke of Weimar, who has 
long occupied a foremost rank among the naturalists of 
the Continent. No other qualification is required on the 
part of any individual desirous of joining its meetings, 
than that he should belong to the medical profession, or be 
en, 
with Natural History: nor does he need any introduction 
beyond a previous announcement of his intention to be 
present, addressed to one of the managers resident in the 
place where the annual meeting is to be holden; to this, 
indeed, he must add a note of the nature of the memoir 
he intends to read at its sittings. It assembles one year in 
some northern, and the next in some southern town in 
Germany ; 80 that those who are unable to compass a dis- 
tant journey, may have the opportunity of assisting at its 
proceedings once at least in two years. Numbers of sci- 
entific men, utter strangers to each other, but by public 
report, or from their publications have eagerly embraced 
this means of becoming personally acquainted with their 
fellow-labourers in the delightful field of nature ; and the 
interchange of information which a few short hours bring 
with thom, renders every member familiar with the varied 
rescarchcs and studies prosecuting in the several countries 
of Europe; for the Austrian and the Dane, the Prussian, 
Russian, and Englishman, may be seen actively partici- 
pating in the interest of its proceedings, and forgetting all 
national jealousies in the cause of nature and science. 

A meeting of this excellent and useful association took 
place at Dresden, in 1826 ; at Munich, in 1827; at Berlin, 
in 1828; and at Heidelberg, last year. That for the 
present year assembled at Hamburgh, and its first sitting 
occurred on Saturday, the 21st of September. M. Bar- 
tels, the Chicf Magistrate, opened it with an apology for 
having ventured to accept the honour of presiding over 
its interesting transactions. He was followed by Professor 
Struwe, of the Russian University of Dorpat, who dwelt 
upon the comparative merits of the living astronomers ot 
Germany and those of other countries, and awarded the 
first rank to Russia and Germuny, but especially the latter ; 
whilst he mentioned England and France as being those 
members of the great European community amongst whom 
the science of Astronomy is cultivated with the least as- 
=a A and success. He was succeeded by Professor 
Wendt, of Breslau, who bestowed great pains in explain- 
ing his theory of Animal Magnetism; the development of 
his principles, though many could not but refuse their 
assent to them, was listened to with much interest. The 
next day Professors Oersteld, of Copenhagen; Wil- 
brandt, of Giessen; and Pfaff, of Kiel, addressed the 
meeting. The second of these gentlemen attacked the 
generally-received opinion as to the cause of ** the flux 
and reflux of the sea;” affirming that they did not 

roceed from lunar influence, and proposing the sub- 
ject as a fit matter for discussion during the projected ex- 
cursion of the members to Heligoland. Professor Pfaff 
next entered into a singularly interesting investigation of 
the nature and uses of ** coffec,”’ and observed, that he 
had succeeded, in the course of his analyses, in extractin 
@ pure bitter, and an aromatic acid from that berry; bot 
of which, he considered, might become deserving or »iten- 
tion as addenda to our Pharmacopaia. He resented 
specimens of these extracts to the meeting. Dr. Simon, 
of Hamburgh, read to-day a memoir on the value of the 
** Healing Art:’’ and he was followed by Count Stern- 
berg of Prague, who proposed that next year’s assembly 
should be beld in Vienna, as the emperor of Austria, hime 
self a distinguished naturalist, had expressed his earnest 
desire to that effect; this proposal having been seconded 
by Professor Lichtenstein, of Berlin, was adopted amidst 
great acclamation. The president appointed for the next 
year is Jacquin, professor of chemistry and botany in that 
university, assisted by M. Littrow, director of the Impe- 
rial Observatory, as secretary. At the same sitting thanks 
were voted to Jahn, of Munich, who has collated several 
MSS. of Pliny, at Paris, Rome, and Florence, for the 
edition which two years ago the society resolved to publish. 

On Wednesday, the members were to proceed on their 
excursion to Heligoland, whither they were to be con- 
veyed by « steam-boat, hired for the purpose. They are 
expected back on Friday, and on the following day would 
close their public sittings. On the Sunday they explored 
the banks of the Elbe, and paida visit to the beautiful 
nursery grounds kept by Messrs. Booth, at Flottbeck, 
where more than four hundred lovers of nature were col- 
lected, and regaled with a collation, given under a spa- 
cious tent, by the proprietors. 


in the pursuit of some branch of study connected | 
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BRILF MEMOIR OF DON JUAN VAN HALEN, COM- | 
MANDER-IN-CHIEF AT BRUSSELS. i 

aye l 
' 

| 





(From the Atheneum.) 

How entirely the revolution at Brussels was brought 
about by the people may be iaterred from the fact that it 
| was so little countenanced by influential persons, however | 
they may think fit to appear and direct or influence it, that 
the leader is said to have been Don Juan Van Halen, a 
Spanish refugee, who now signs himself commander-in- 
chief of the Belgians. Under the extraordinary circum. 
stance of his sudden clevation, and his present rank and 
influence, we have thought a brief memoir of him might 
be interesting. Don Juan Van Halen was born at the 
Isle of Leon, near Cadiz, in 1790. His father was a naval 
officer, the son of a Fleming, who held military rank in 
the Spanish armies. The present Van Halen began his 
career in the navy, and served as midshipman at the battle 
of Trafalgar. He was subsequently appointed a lieutenant, 
and was afterwards employed in the civil department of 
the navy at Madrid. Upon the entry of the French into 
that city, hejoined the army of Gallicia, and was appointed 
an ensign of cavalry ; but, on the surrender of Ferrol, being 
taken prisoner by the French, he abandoned the cause of his 
country, and swore fealty to Joseph, with whom he became 
a great favourite. When Joseph was obliged to fly from 
Spain, Van Halen accompanied him to France, but was 
immediately dismissed in great anger, and with circum. 
stances of insult: the reason has never been known, and 
even Van Halen himself professes to be ignorant of it. 
After this he resided a short time at Bordeaux, but upon 
the publication of the amnesty he determined to return to 
Spain ; his motives and his conduct at this time are ex- 
tremely questionable. According to his own account he 
joined Marshal Suchet, at Barcelona, in his old character 
of a faithful follower of Joseph, but immediately opened 
a communication with the Spanish government, the nature 
of which he has not made public. It is certain that he 
was kindly welcomed by the Marshel, received an appoint- 
ment on his staff, was, to a certain extent, admitted into 
his confidence, and, by way of making himself welcome to 
the patriots, he fabricated orders from Suchet, directed to 
the governors of Lerida, Mequinenza, and Monzon, and 
contrived to affix the Marshal’s signet, directing them to 
abandon those places, and retreat immediately upon 
the main army. These orders (and we must do him the 
justice to acknowledge it was a service of some risk) 
be personally delivered, and being well known as an officer 
in the French service attached to the Marshal, they were 
immediately complied with; the troops abandoned the 
fortresses, were betrayed on their retreat into an ambush, 
and all taken prisoners. These important services secured 
to Van Halen a cordial welcome from the patriots, and he 
was immediately appointed a captain; there was, how- 
ever, nothing in them likely to win their confidence, and 
they always entertained suspicions of him ; and two years 
afterwards he was arrested by the colonel of his regiment, 
and conducted to Marbella, where an order from the king 
was produced, directing him to be shot forthwith. For- 
tunately, the governor had some suspicions about its being 
genuine and deferred the execution until he could com- 
municate with Madrid, and the communication proved it 
to be a forgery: this is another extraordinary circumstance 
not well explained. He was now appointed a licutenant- 
colonel, and became a freemason ; but, in consequence of 
some imprudencies, it became known te the government, 
and he was imprisoned in the inquisition of Murcia, and 
afterwards inthat of Madrid. From thence, by the help 
of a servant-maid of the gaoler, he contrived to escape—a 
circumstance 60 rare, that it was soon tricked out with all 
possible romance, and excited inmense interest in Spain. 
On his escape he came to England, and afterwards went 
to Russia, where he was admitted into the military service, 
and joined the the army of the Caucasus; there they 
remained till 1820, when he was suddenly dismissed by 
the emperor, and returned to Spain. He then married 
the sister of Quiroga, served under Mina in Catalonia, 





and, with his patriot countrymen, emigrated to England 
in 1824. From hence he went to New York, where he re- | 
sided for three years, and on his return he published a | 
narrative of his imprisonment in the inquisition, and an ac- | 
count of his Russian campaigns. He has since resided in | 
England, France, and Belgium, and been engaged in com- | 
mercial speculations; one especially—the introduction of | 
an improved bit, for which a patent was taken out both in | 
France and England, but a want of sufficient funds has 

hitherto prevented the parties from manufacturing it on a 

great scale in this country. 





THE BOUQUET. 


“J have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, nad have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that.ties them.” 
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ESCAPE FROM A LION. 
oo 
(From Missionary Notices fer October, 1830.) 


Tambovkie Vlei, Dec. 2, 1829.—About eleven o'clock, 
I preached from Heb. xi. 10. When Divine service was 
over I visited a poor sick Hottentot, who recently expe. 
rienced one of the most remarkable and providential de. 
liverances that I ever heard or read of. I found him in 
great pain from the shocking wounds he had received on 
the occasion ; and in the course of conversation, he fur. 
nished me with the following particulars of his escape 
from the jaws of a lion, which he ascribes wholly to the 
gracious interposition of the Father of Mercies, and which 
are, therefore, worthy of being recorded to his glory :— 
About three weeks or a month ago, he went out on a 
hunting excursion, accompanied by several other natives, 
Arriving on an extensive plain where there was abundance 
of game, they discovered a number of lions also, which 
appeared to be disturbed by their approach. A pro. 
digiously-large male immediately separated himself from 
the troop, and began slowly to advance towards the party, 
the majority of whom were young and unaccustomed to 
rencontres of so formidable a nature. When droves of 
timid antelopes, or spring-bucks only, came in their way, 
they made a great boast of their courage; but the very 
appearance of the forest’s king made them tremble, 
While the animal was yet at a distance, they all dis. 
mounted to prepare for firing, and, according to the cus. 
tom on such occasions, began tying their horses together 
by means of their bridlee, with the view of keeping the 
latter between them and the lion, as an object to attract 
his attention until they were able to take deliberate aim. 
His movements, however, were at length too swift tor 
them. Before the horses were properly fastened to each 
other the monster made a tremendous bound or two, and 
suddenly pounced upon the hind parts of one of them, 
which, in its fright, plunged forward and knocked down 
the poor man in question, who was holding the reins in 
hishand. His comrades instantly took flight, and ran off 
with all speed, and he, of course, rose as quickly as pos 
sible, in urder to follow them; but no sooner had he re. 
gained his feet than the majestic beast, with a seeming 
consciousness of his superier might, stretched forth his 
aw, and striking him behind the neck, immediately 
rought him to the ground again. He then rolled on his 
back, when the lion set his foot upon his breast, and laid 
down upon him. The poor man now became almost 
breathless, partly from fear, but principally from the in- 
tolerable pressure of his terrific load. He endeavoured to 
move a little to one side, in order to breathe ; but feeling 
this, the creature seized his left arm close to the elbow; 
and after once laying hold with his teeth, he continued to 
amuse himself with the limb for some time, biting it in 
sundry different places down to the hand, the thick part of 
which seemed to have been pierced entirely through. All 
this time the lion did not appear to be angry, but he 
merely caught at his prey, like a cat sporting with a mouse 
that is not quite dead ; so that there was not a single bone 
fractured, as would, in all probability, have been the case 
had the creature been hungry or irritated. Whilst writhing 
in agony, gasping for breath, and expecting every moment 
to be torn limb from limb, the sufferer cried to his com- 
panions for assistance, but cried in vain. On raising his 
head a little, the beast opened his dreadful jaws to receive 
it; but, ny the hat, which I saw in its rent 
state, slipped off, so that the points of the teeth only just 
grazed the surface of the skull. The lion now set his feet 
upon the arm, from which the blood was freely flowing; 
his fearful paw was soon covered therewith, and he again 
and again licked it clean! The idea verily makes me 
shudder while I write. But this was not the worst ; for 
the animal then steadily fixed his flaming eyes upon those 
of the man, smelt on one side, and then on the other, of 
his face, and having tasted of the blood, he appeared to 
have inclined to devour his helpless victim. ** At this 
critical moment,” said the r man, “I recollected 
having heard that there is a God -in the heavens, who is 
able to deliver at the very last extremity; and U began to 
pray that he would save me, and not allow the lion to 
eat my flesh and drink my blood.”—While thus engaged 
in calling upon God, the beast turned himself completely 
round. On perceiving this, the Hottentot made an effort 
to get from under him ; but no sooner did the creature ob- 
serve his movement than he laid terrible hold of his right 
thigh. This wound was dreadfully deep, and evidently 
occasioned the sufferer most excruciating pain. He again 
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gent up his cry to God for help; nor were his prayers in 
vain. ‘The huge animal soon afterwards quietly relin- 

uished his prey, though he had not been in the least in- 
terrupted. Having deliberately risen from his seat, he 
walked majestically off, to the distance of thirty or forty 
aces, and then laid down in the grass, as if for the pur- 
r se of watching the man. The latter being happily re- 
lieved of his load, ventured to sit up, which circumstance 
immediately attracted the lion’s attention; nevertheless, it 
did not induce another attack, as the poor fellow naturally 
expected, but, as if bereft of power, and unable to do any | 
thing more, he again arose, took his departure, and was | 
seen no more. The man, seeing this, took up his gun, | 
and hastened away to his terrified companions, who had 
given him up for dead. Being in a state of extreme ex- 
haustion from loss of blood, he was immediately set upon 
bis horse, and brought, as soon as was practicable, to the 
place where I found him. Dr. Gaulter, son of the Rev. 
John Gaulter, being stationed at a military post in the 
neighbourhood, and hearing of the case, hastened to his 
relicf, and has very humanely rendered him all necessary 
assistance ever since. Mr. Gaulter informs me that, on 
his arrival, the appearance of the wounds was truly alarm. 
ing, and amputation of the arm seemed absolutely neces- 
sary. To this, however, the patient was not willing to 
consent, having a number of young children, whose sub- 
sistence depends upon his labour. ** As the Almighty 
had delivered me,” said he, ** from that horrid death, I 
thought surely he is able to save my armalso.” And, as- 
tonishing to relate, several of the wounds are already 
healed, and there is now hope of his complete recovery. 
“@ that men would praise the Lord for his goodness, and 
for his wonderful works to the children of men!" 








EXTENSIVE AND FATAL DELUSION. 
—— 
(From Sir Walter Scott's Letters on Demonology and Witchcraft.) 

It would be hard to discover a case which, supported ex- 
clusively by the evidence of children (the confessions under 
torture excepted) and obviously existing only in the young 
witnesses’ own imagination, has been attended with such 
serious consequences, or given cause to so extensive and 
fatal a delusion as that which occurred in Sweden. 

The scene was the Swedish village of Mohra, in the pro- 
vince of Elfland, which district had probably its name 
from some remnant of ancient superstition. The delu- 
sion had come to a great height ere it reached the ears of 
Government, when, as was the general procedure, royal 
commissioners were sent down, men well fitted for the 
duty intrusted to them; that is, with ears open to receive 
the incredibilities .with which they were to be crammed, 
and hearts hardened against every degree of compassion to 
the accused. The complaints of the common people, 
backed by some persons of better condition, were, that a 
number of persons, renowned as witches, had drawn seve- 
tal hundred children of all classes under the devil’s autho- 
tity. They demanded, therefore, the punishment of these 
agents of hell, reminding the judges that the province had 
been clear of witches since the burning of some on a former 
ocasion. The accused were numerous, so many as three. 
score and ten witches and sorcerers being seized in the vil- 
lage of Mohra. Threeeand-twenty confessed their crimes, 
and were sent to Faluna, where most of them were exe- 
cuted. Fifteen of the children were also led to death. 
Six-and thirty of those who were young were forced torun 
the gauntlet, as it is called, and were, besides, lashed 
weekly at the church doors for a whole year. Twenty of 
the youngest were condemned to the same discipline for 
three days only. 

The process seems to have consisted in confronting the 
children with the witches, and hearing the extraordinary 
sory which the former insisted upon maintaining. The 
children, to the number of 300, were found more or less 
perfect in a tale as full of impossible absurdities as ever 
was told around a nursery fire. Their confession ran thus: 

They were taught by the witches to go to a cross-way, 
ind with certain ceremonies to invoke the devil by the 
tame of Antecessor, begging him to carry them off to 
Blockula, meaning, perhaps, the Brockenberg, in the 
Hartz forest, a mountain infamous for being the common 
ene of witches’ meetings, and to which Géethe repre- 
sents the spirit Mephistopheles as conducting his pupil 
Faustus. The devil courteously appeared at the call of 
the children, in various forms, but chiefly as a mad Merry- 


is here a discrepancy of evidence which, in another court, 
would have cast the whole. Most of the children consi- 
dered their journey to be corporeal and actual. Some sup. 
posed, however, that their strength or spirit, only, travelled 
with the fiend, and that their body remained behind. 
Very few adopted this last hypothesis, though the parents 
unanimously bore witness that the bodies of the children 
remained in bed, and could not be awakened out of a deep 
sleep, though they shook them for the purpose of awaken- 
ing them. So strong, nevertheless, was the belief of 
nurses and mothers, in their actual transportation, that a 
sensible clergyman, mentioned in the preface, who had re- 
solved he would watch his son the whole night, and sce 
what hag or fiend would take him from his arms, had the 
utmost difficulty, notwithstanding, in convincing his mo- 
ther that the child had not been transported to Blockula 
during the very night he held him in his embrace. 

The learned translator candidly allows, ** out of so great 
& multitude as were accused, condemned, and executed, 
there might be some who suffered unjustly, and owed their 
death more to the malice of their enemies than to their 
skill in the black art I will readily admit. Nor will I 
deny,” he continues, ** that when the news of these trans- 
actions and accounts, how thewhildren bewitched fell into 
fits and strange unusual postures, spread abroad into the 
kingdom, some fearful and credulous people, if they saw 
their children any way disordered, might think they were 
bewitched, or ready to be carried away by imps."* 

The learned gentleman here stops short in a train of reas 
soning, which, followed out, would have deprived the 
world of the benefit of his translation. for if it was pose 
sible that some of these untortunate persons fell a sacrifice 
to the malice of their neighbours, or the prejudices of wit- 
nesses, as he seems ready to grant, is it not more reason- 
able to believe that the whole of the accused were convic- 
ted on similar grounds, than to allow, as truth, the 
slightest part of the gross and vulgar impossibilities upon 
which alone their execution can be justified ? 

The Blockula, which was the object of their journey, 
was a house having a fine gate painted with divers colours, 
with a paddock, in which they turned the beasts to graze 
which had brought them to such scenes of revelry. If hue 
man beings had been employed, they were left slumbering 
against the wall of the house. The plan of the devil’s pa- 
lace consisted of one large banqueting apartment, and 
several withdrawing-rooms. ‘Their food was homely 
enough, being broth, made of coleworts and bacon, witi 
bread and butter, and milk and cheese. The same acts of 
wickedness und profligacy were committed at Bleckula 
which are usually supposed to take place upon the devil's 
Sabbath elsewhere ; but there was this particular, that the 
witches had sons and daughters by the fiends, who were 
married together, aud produced an offspring of toads and 
serpents. 

These confessions being delivered before the accused 
witches, they at first stoutly denied them ; at last some of 
them burst into tears, and acquiesced in the horrors ime 
puted to them. They said the practice of carrying o 
children had been enlarged very lately, which shows the 
whole rumours to have risen recently ; and the despairing 
wretches confirmed what the children said, with many 
other extravagant circumstances, as the mode of elongat- 
ing a goat’s back by means of a spit, on which we care not 
to be particular. It is worth mentioning that the devil, 
desirous of enjoying his own reputation amongst his sub- 
jects, pretended, at one time, to be dead, and was much 
lamented at Blockula; but he soon revived again. 

Some attempts these witches had made to harm indi- 
viduals on middle earth, but with little success. One 
old sorceress, indeed, attempted to strike a nail, given her 
by the devil for that purpose, into the head of the minister 
of Elfland; but as the skull was of unusual solidity, the 
reverend gentleman only felt a little head-ache from her 
eftorts. They could not be persuaded to exhibit any of 
their tricks before the commissioners, excusing themsclves 
by alleging that their witchcraft had left them, and that 
the devil had amused them with the vision of a burning 
pit, having a hand thrust out of it. 

The total number who lost their lives on this singular 
occasion, was fourscore and four persons, including fifteen 
children; and at this expense of blood was extinguished a 
flame that arose as suddenly, burned as fiercely, and de- 
cayed as rapidly, as any portent of the kind within the an- 
nals of superstition. The commissioners returned to court 
with the high approbation of all concerned ; wrayers were 
ordered through the churches weekly, that Heaven would be 





Andrew, with a gray coat, red and blue stockings, a red 
beard, a high-crowned hat, with linen of various colours ' 
wrapped round it, and garters of a peculiar length. He 
ft each child on some beast of his providing, and 
Mointed them with a certain unguent, composed of the 
‘tapings of altars and the filings of church clocks. There 


pleased to restra.n the — of the devil, and deliver the 
poor creatures who had hitherto groaned under it, as well 





* Translator’s Preface to Horneck’s “‘ Account of what hap- 
pened in the kingdom of Sweden.”—-See Appendix to Glanvilles 
Work. 








as the innocent children, who were carried off by hun. 
dreds at once. 

If we could ever learn the true explanation of this story, 
we should probably find that the cry was led by some clever 
mischievous boy, who wished to apologize to his parents 
for lying an hour longer in the morning, by alleging he 
had been at Blockula on the preceding night; and that 
the desire to be as much distinguished as their comrade 
had stimulated the bolder and more acute of his compa- 
nions to the like falsehoods, whilst those of weaker minds 
assented, either from fear of punishment, or the force of 
dreaming over at night the horrors which were dinned 
into their ears all day. Those who were ingenuous, as it 
was termed, in their confessions, received praise and en- 
couragement; and those who denied, or were silent, and, 
as it was considered, impenitent, were sure to bear the 
harder share of the punishment which was addressed to all. 
[t is worth while also to observe, that the smarter children 
began to improve their evidence, and add touches to the 
general picture of Blockula. ‘Some of the children 
talked much of a white angel, which used to forbid them 
what the devil bid them do, and told them these doings 
should not last long; and, they add, this better being 
would place himself sometimes at the door, betwixt the 
witches and the children, and when they came to Blockula 
he pulled the children back, but the witches went in.” 





ORIGIN OF PAGANINI’S MAGICAL COMMAND OVER A 
SINGLE VIOLIN STRING, 
AS RELATED BY HIMSELF. 
(From a Memoir lately written by M. Schottley.) 

It is possible that these lines may be of some use in 
throwing light on certain sinister reports, which, however, 
are so far from being new, that wherever Paganini’s fame 
has spread, it hus been shaded with the dreadful story of 
the fate of his inamorata, and the miracle of art produced 
by his alleged incarceration. I am myself acquainted 
with an officer who once maintained that some of bis men 
stood sentries at Paganini’s prison door, and informed him 
that he was released for want of evidence to his crime. 
And I have heard many amateurs of the violin declare, 
that ** the story could not possibly be a mere invention, 
for it must have required years of solitary abstraction 
from the tumult of the world, for Paganini to attain the 
nieans of overcoming such difficulties as those which he 
has compassed.” 

The less generous part of the public are welcome to 
amuse themselves with inventing such causes, as the key 
to Paganini’s decided preference of the flageolet, and skill 
in playing on the G string; but [am content to pin my 
faith on the account which he gave me himself; and [ shall 
communicate it in his own words :—** I was playing at 
Lucca, where it always fell to my lot to direct the opera, 
whenever the reigning family visited it, as well as tu per- 
form at court three times a week, and to get up a public 
concert for the higher circles every fortnight; whenever 
these were visited (which was not invariably) by the Prin- 
cess Elisa Bacciochi, Napoleon's favourite sister, who was 
Princess of Lucca and Poimbino, she never remained to 
the close, because the flageolet tones of my violin were 
too much for her nerves. On the other hand, there wis 
another fascinating creature, *#"*******"**, who, [ flate 
tered myself, felt a penchant for me, and was never absent 
from my performances; on my own side, I had long been 
her admirer, Our mutual fondness became gradually 
stropger and stronger; but we were forced to conceal it, 
ood by this means its strength and fervour were sensibly 
enhanced. One day I promised to surprise her at the next 
concert with a musical joke, which should convey an allu- 
sion to our attachment; and I accordingly gave notice at 
couit, that I should bring forward a musical novelty, under 
the ttle of a ‘Love Scene.” The whole world was on 
tiptoe at the tidings, and on the evening appointed I made 
my appearance, violin in hand; I had previously robbed it 
of the two middle strings, so that none but EK and G re. 
mained. The first string being designed to play the maiden’s 
part, and the second the youth's, I began with a species of 
dialogue, in which I attempted to introduce movements 
analogous to transient bickerings and reconciliations be. 
tween the lovers. Nowmy strings zrowled, and then sighed, 
and anon they lisped, hesitated,: joked, and joyed, till at 
last they sported with merry jubilee. In the course of 
time, both souls joined once more in harmony, and the 
appeased lovers’ quarrel led to a ‘pas de dena,’ which 
terminated in a brilliant ‘coda.* This musical fantasia 
of mine was greeted with loud applause: the lady, to 
whom every scene referred, rewarded me by looks full of 
delight and sweetness ; and the Princess was charmed inty 





such amiable condescension, that she loaded me with en. 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 








comiums—asking me, wh f 
much with fro strings, it would not be possible for me to 
gratify them with playing on onc —I yielded intant assent 
—the idea tickled my fancy—and, as the Emperor’s birth- 
day occurred some weeks afterwards, I composed a sonata | 
tor the G string, whieh I entitled * Napoleon,’ and played 
before the court with so much effect, that a cantate, given by 
Cimarosa the same evening, fell through without produc- 
ing any impression on its hearers. his is the e 
and original cause of my prejudice in favour of the G 
string. People were afterwards importunate to hear more 
of this performance, and in this way I became day by day 
a greater adept atit, and acquired constantly-increasing 
confidence in this peculiar mystery of handling the bow. 
As soon as Paganini had made an end of his tale, he ran 
to a pile of boxes, hunted out Napoleon's sonata, and 
sang the first movement in an animated, though feeble 
tone; afterwards telling me that the theme had been 
transferred by Rossini into one of his earlier operas, in 
which it was treated more at large, with much success. 
C _____— — 
THE BEAUTIES OF CHESS. 
** Ludimus efigiem belli.”—ViDA. 
—<_—- 

x As we stated last week, we have received solutions 
of the study 223, by a correspondent M. These we shall 
keep back until next week, in order to compare them with 
those we have subsequently received from Mr. Muff, of 
Leeds, and others with which we expect to be tavoured by 
a gentleman in London, from whom the original study 
was received. ; 

The Black King upon the square of A 8, in our table of last 
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an ounce of soda, and the same quantity without as 
both portions being kneaded, &c. in the same degree. 
| When the loaves were cut new, there was but little differ- 
‘ence in their appearance; when nearly a week old, the 
loaves made with soda were found to bejlight and well fla- 
voured, with scarcely any of the sweetness of bread made 
with unsound flour; indeed, both in taste and appearance 
they resembled bread made of the best corn. The loaves 
| of the same flour, made in the usual way, without soda, 
were sweet, heavy, and clammy, unpalatable, and ob- 
viously bad. J should have stated that my housekeeper, 
to whom I confided the trial, observed to me, that the re- 
sult might be anticipated before the loaves were put into 
the oven, the dough mixed up with soda assuming a 
eater consistency and rising much better whilst standing 
or that purpose before the fire. The use of soda with 
leaven, instead of yeast, gives the same result; but this has 
not been tried in iny own house, nor compared with the 
same flour mixed up without soda. The trial was made by 
a woman in this village, who bakes and makes bread : the 
loaf, though large, was light, sound, and perfectly well 
tasted. Two chemists, with whom I have conversed on the 
subject, have themselves tried the effect of the soda, which 
was the same as I have described. I have yet to ascertain 
whether soda is equally efficacious in cakes made without 
either yeast or leaven, such as are much used here; they 
' are made merely of flour and water, and baked on a flat 
iron hung over the fire. { conceive that where unsound 
flour is used in its coarsest state, or where it is very bad, 
the proportion of soda should be greater that that of an 
ounce to a stone.”’ 











MISCELLANIES. 





week, has been mistaken by some of our corr dents for 
a Queen: a closer examination will show the crown on the 


head. 
i coteeemcamaielaal 





SITUATION FOR STUDY CCXXIV. 


White having the move, gives mate with the pawn in 
four moves. 


Black. 
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THE HOUSEWIFE. 
** Housekeeping and husbandry, v it be good, 
Must love one another as cousins in blood : 
The wife, too, must husband as well as the man, 
Or farewell thy husbandry, do what thou can.” 





UNSOUND FLOUR. 

i’xtract of a letter from a clergyman in the diocese of 
Durham, dated 16th December, 1816, containing an ac- 
count of an experiment of the use of soda, in correcting 
unsound wheaten floug—** The proportion tried has been 
one ounce of soda to a stone aslb) of flour. The soda is 
dissolved in the water, which is used in making the dough: 
this is then worked up, and set before the fire to rise, where 
it should remain a much longer time than usual, if made 
with yeast ; but not after it begins to fall. In mixing the 
flour, as little water as possible should be used, and the 
dough be kneaded till very stiff’ The flour I used for the 
experiment, | purchased as notoriously unsound wheaten 


EVIL OF RAILROADS. 
The New York Gazette gives the following humorous 
argument, which, it says, was used by a canal evsthinetier 
in opposition to railways:—‘* He saw what would be the 
effect of it; that it would set the whole world a gadding— 
twenty miles an hour, Sir! Why, you will not be able 
to keep an apprentice-boy at his work; every Saturday 
evening he must take a trip to Ohio, to spend the Sabbath 
with his sweetheart. Grave plodding citizens will be fly- 
ing about like comets. All local attachments must be at 
an end, It will —- flightiness of intellect. Various 
people will turn into the most immeasurable liars; all 
their conceptions will be exaggerated by their munificent 
notions of distance—‘ only a hundred miles off! Tut, 
nonsense, I'll step across, Madam, and bring your fan !’— 
* Pray, Sir, will you dine with me to-day, at my little 
box, at Alleghany ?"—* Why, indeed, I don’t know—I 
shall be in town until twelve. Well, I shall be there, but 
you must let me off in time for the Theatre.” * And then, 
Sir, there will be barrels of pork, and cargoes of flour, 
and chaldrons of coals, and even lead and whiskey, and 
such like sober things, that have always been used to sober 
travelling, whisking away like a set of sky-rockets. It 
will upset all the gravity of the nation. If two gentle. 
men have an affair of honour, they have only to steal 
off to the Rocky Mountains, and there no jurisdiction 
can touch them. And then, Sir, think of flying for debt. 
A set of bailiffs, mounted on bomb-shells, would not 
overtake an absconded debtor—only give him a fair start. 
Upon the whole, Sir, it is a pestilential, topsy-turvey, 
harum-scarum whirligig. Give me the old, solemn, 
straight-forward, regular Dutch canal—three miles an 
hour for expresses, and two for jog and trot journeys—with 
a yoke of oxen for a heavy load! I go for beasts of burden: 
it is more primitive and scriptural, and suits a moral and 
religious people better. None of your hop-skip-and-jump 
whimsies for me.”’ 





RELIGIGUS WORSHIP IN RUSSIA. 
At Moscow there are religious edifices of all sorts; 
among others there is a p Aviom sry from the character of 
the architecture, it cannot be called a mosque—dedicated 
to the Tartar worship. I went thither one Saturday to 
prayers: the Iman sat cross-legged on a wall in front of 
the edifice, crying in a loud drawling voice, *« Allah is 
God ! Come to prayers! It is better to pray than to sleep.” 
As I approached, the door was opened for me; but, not 
being disposed to pull off my fur-boots, for on that day 
the thermometer stood at ten degrees below zero, I was 
permitted to enter upon another condition, namely, not to 
spit on the floor. I readily gave the required promise, and 
was directed to a bench in a corner of the church. When 
a Tartar came in, he immediately pulled off his boots, 
and placed himself on a carpet with his face turned to- 
wards Mecca; he then knelt down three times, though 


ether, since I could produce so persons use. Half a stone of this was made up with half gether. They then put their hands upon their eyes and 
| ears, by way, I presume, of removing all wordly ob. 


jects from the former, and all profane sounds from the lat. 
ter, and then crossing them over the bosom, stand for a 
considerable time in silent devotion. They always had their 
faces turned towards Mecca, and only changed their mo. 
tionless attitude to repeat their prostrations or raise their 
eyes to heaven. The Mollah, who, like the rest, had 
continued nearly half an hour in silent prayer, at 
length seated himself on a small elevation, and, sup. 
ported upon a reed, he held a discourse, the purport of 
which I do not know. hen he had finished, the priest 
called upon all present to turn once more towards Mecca, 
They then made him a low obeisance, and repeated, as in 
chorus, Bis Millah. They next ranged themselves in 
ranks, like soldiers, the Iman taking great pains to keep 
this battalion in good order, and afterwards the assembly 
dispersed. All of them appeared to be sincerely religious; 
they were evidently not displeased at my presence, and 
they saluted me as they quitted the church.—From 
Sketches of Russia in the Family Magazine. 


St. James's Cemetery.—It is generally admitted that 
Crane’s View of St. James’s Cenretery is very well exe. 
cuted, and the perspective admirably jsreserved.—See adv, 

Liverpool Festival Pamphlet.—The last edition of our 
twenty-four page pamphlet of the Festival, Railroad, &c, 
with engravings, is now nearly out of print. We were 
obliged to break up the forms for want of the types for 
other purposes.—-See adv. 











ON SALE, 

THE FOLLOWING APPROVED ARTICLES AND PUBLI. 
CATIONS AT THE LIVERPOOL MERCURY-OFFICE, 
AND MAY BE ORDERED THROUGH THE AGENTS 
OF THE MERCURY AND KALEIDOSCOPE IN FIFTY. 
SIX TOWNS. 

—>— 

LIVERPOOL FESTIVAL, FANCY BALL, RAILWAY, &o, 
On Tuesday last was published at the Mercury-office, 

A FULL ACCOUNT of the LIVERPOOL FANCY 

BALL, with the Proceedings of the Festival Week, Minute 

Critiques on the Musical Performances, the Architectural 

Interior of St. Luke’s Church, &c. Poetry on the Liverpool 

Festival. An Account of the Liverpool and Manchester 

Railway; with Engravings of the Novelty and Rocket Loeo- 

motive Machines; a Sketch uf the appearance of a Line of 

Carriages, Waggons, &c. and a Plan of the Line of the Rail- 

way. Price uily Sixpence, for three full sheets of Demy. 

Mr. CRANE’S beautiful LITHOGRAPHIC ENGRAVING 

of ST. JAMES’S CEMETERY, Plain, 1s. 6d.; Proof, 2s, 

SMITH’S GUIDE to BANGOR, BEAUMARIS, and SNOW- 

DONIA, witha MAP. By JOHN SMITH, Author of “ The 

Key to Reading,” &c.—Price 1s, 6d. 

Mr. POCOCK’S BEAUTIFUL PATENT GLOBES, with Di- 

rections and Problems.—Price £2 2s. 
The CHARTERS of LIVERPOOL, with a Summary of the 
Trials relating to them.—Price 28. 6d. 
HUNT’S WATERPROOF COMPOSITION, for effectually 
excluding muois:ure from Boots, Shoes, Carriage-leathers, &¢. 
The comfort derived from the use of this preparation is 
universally acknowledged.—Price 1s. per bottle, or 8d. per pot. 
CAMERON’S INDELIBLE MARKING INK, for LINENS, 
&c.—The singular and important property of this valuable 
discovery 1s, that the effect required is ey profuese at 
one operation by simply writing on any part of the Cloth or 
Linen, without the trouble of a previous preparation ;—for, 
on wetting the Writing with Cameron's Chemical Com it 
is instantaneously converted into a permanent black, which 
no washing can discharge.—Price 2s. or 2s. 6d. with case. 
CAMERON'S PATENT BLACKING POWDER for Boots 
and Shoes. This is a most valuable discovery, as it presents 
to the purchaser, in a neat packet, a powder which, mixed 
in a pint of water, produces a blacking equal to any in the 
kingdom, and at only one-third of the price. Sold at 6d. 
each packet. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Tue LATE LIEUTENANT GENERAL Dirom.—As this gentleman 
was well known and much respected in Liverpool, we think 
a memoir of him, which is in our possession, will prove 
acceptable to many of our readers. It is in reserve for 
next week. 
Mutiny AND SEIzUR& OF THE Bric Cyprus —The narrative 
of this event, with the adventures of that desperado, Swal- 
low, had attracted our notice, and was destined for a place 
in our pages before we were favoured with the suggestion 
of A Constant Reader. 
Tue WiInTER'’s WREATH.—We shall next week pay our re 
spects to an annual visitor, the Wreath, by appropriating 
some of its poetry, and Mr. Tartt’s Widow of Antwerp. 


—==_ 


Printed, published, and sold, every Tuesday, by EGERTON 
SMITH and JoHN SMITH, at their General Printing 
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